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one way or another in principle accept — unless, indeed, we venture 
to espouse the cause of the intuitionist and presume to weigh the 
value of thought in the scale of a fateful dualism. As Professor 
Bosanquet urges, this idea throws the whole problem of truth and 
error into a better perspective, by making truth the normal attribute 
of judgment and error the exceptional feature demanding explanation. 
" In this case we start from the conception that essence, nature, or 
idea involves existence and account for error by reservations upon it " 
(p. 83). It also provides us with a method of giving an intelligible 
definition of the real as "the object affirmed by thought" — a defini- 
tion which includes within its scope the ideal as well as the actual. 
And incidentally but significantly, it may be noted, it renders unmean- 
ing the old problem of the relation between thought and reality 
interpreted as equivalent to the question, How may the chasm between 
thought and reality be bridged? — a problem which some epistemolog- 
ical theories make fundamental and at length despair of a solution. Is 
it not the simplest hypothesis, after all, that truth is more natural 
to mind than is error and a true judgment qualifies reality? This 
to my mind is one of the most profound suggestions which Professor 
Bosanquet has made in his entire book. 

In conclusion I venture to say that Professor Bosanquet's survey 
of contemporary tendencies is an admirable illustration of a method 
which promises much, and which if seriously and generally pursued 
will render more precise basic issues. And fortunately there is not 
wanting other evidence that there is a growing disposition among 
thinkers to think thus synthetically. Two points of view are better 
than one where living problems are under survey. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

University of Texas. 

A History of Psychology. By George Sidney Brett. Vol. II: 
Mediaeval and Early Modern Period. Pp. 394. Vol. Ill: Modern 
Psychology. Pp. 322. London, Allen and Unwin; New York, 
The Macmillan Co. 1921. 

The first volume of this work appeared in 1912. 1 The long interval 
of nine years taken for its completion may well have been required 
to collect and digest the enormous amount of material, much of it 
rare and difficult, and to arrange and write it down. If so, no one 
will reasonably complain. Conditions arising from the War may also 
have contributed to the delay. They, at any rate, would seem to be 
1 Cf. this Review, Vol. XXII, pp. 665-667. 
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responsible for the changes in type and format, the later volumes 
being slightly smaller than the first and the lines, forty to the page 
instead of thirty-five, slightly more crowded. The change is to be 
regretted, as it breaks up the uniformity of the set; but one has 
to reckon with the increased cost of bookmaking. In general appear- 
ance the volumes still conform to that of the series in which they 
are included, the Muirhead Library of Philosophy. If the keen edge 
of expectation whetted by the first volume had been somewhat dulled 
by the long waiting for its successors, it is gratifying that the 
author's energy did not flag and that he has at length furnished us with 
the most complete and comprehensive critical history of psychology 
that has yet been written. 

The author's task, as he himself describes it, was to trace in chron- 
ological order the steps by which the present stage of development 
in psychology has been reached in our modern world. The nearer 
limit was placed at the close of the nineteenth century, and this limit 
has not been exceeded except in cases where it was necessary to 
complete the account of an author influential before that date. The 
chronological order, however, could not be strictly adhered to, but 
gives place, naturally, in the modern period to one partly national 
and partly topical. Even for the period relating to the Middle Ages, 
the term being taken here in its widest extent, a separate chapter 
had to be given to the Arabians. The history itself is exceedingly 
complicated. It is inextricably entangled with the history of the. 
natural sciences and with all manner of metaphysical and theologi- 
cal speculations relating to the soul's antecedents, environment and 
destiny, and it ramifies out into connection with all the cultural 
interests of humanity. Two dangers beset the historian, one of over- 
simplification, one of over-elaboration and the pursuit of irrelevances. 
The working psychologist has no need to take account of the history 
of his science at all, or even to have any very clear conception of 
what it is all about. But whatever the conception anyone may enter- 
tain as to what psychology is or ought to be today, it is certain that 
that conception and the science built on it grows out of a long history 
of observation and speculation complicated in the extreme. If then 
the historical interest is to be met — and there are doubtless, even 
in these days when the present and the practical suffice for the many, 
some who are intelligently interested in the movement of ideas — this 
complication must be duly exhibited: the tree must not be cut off 
at its roots or unnaturally lopped of its branches. At the same time 
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there must evidently be selection and appropriate emphasis; the main 
psychological doctrines must be brought into the foreground, subordi- 
nate doctrines given a secondary place, and only enough of the sci- 
entific, theological and metaphysical setting sketched to make them 
intelligible, while the temptation to follow up such divagations as the 
angelology and demonology of some of the mediaeval writers must be 
resisted. Moreover, since in a history so complicated there is manifest 
danger of losing one's way in the tangle of details, the whole story 
should be so set forth as to bring out, not indeed a steady line of 
advance, which would be false to the facts, but at any rate the main 
trends of direction. How successful Mr. Brett has been in these 
several particulars, readers will doubtless differ in judging. But 
this at least may be said, that he appears to have made a conscientious 
effort to meet the conditions and it is perhaps sufficient praise to say 
that he has not altogether failed. The reader might have been 
helped by more numerous summaries in retrospect of the achievement 
of a period, the general character of which, however, is usually marked 
out in advance. To the present reviewer the author seems in the 
main to have shown good judgment both in his inclusions and in 
what he has rejected. 

Following a sketch in Part I of the Background of Mediaeval 
Thought, the general plan of the second volume is to give an account 
of the Mediaeval Doctrines down to the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Part II, then in Part III to follow out the movement from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, finally in Part IV to describe 
the psychological development in the important eighteenth century. 
The reader is tempted to hasten on to the later and more familiar 
phases of the movement, but would miss much that is both interesting 
and valuable to the student of origins if he totally neglected the earlier. 
He should at any rate pay attention to the chapter on the Arabian 
Teachers in Part I, for, although, as Mr. Brett says, Europe owes 
to the Arabs a debt of gratitude for the preservation of ancient docu- 
ments and for little else, their mystical and theosophical speculations, 
allied to the Neoplatonic line of thought, represent the idea of 
experience, that reflective study of the inner life from which new 
ideas, as he also says, might at any time emerge. The reader should 
also pay attention to the illuminating chapter in Part II on the 
Groundwork of Mediaeval Thought, where he will find succinctly set 
forth the leading principles of matter and method, physiology and 
psychology, and the other special subjects of psychological interest, 
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or at least of interest bearing on psychology, which dominated the 
mediaeval mind. One point noted on p. 73 is worth calling attention to. 
It is, of course, well understood that the mediaeval spiritus had in 
it nothing antithetic to material, but simply stood for the ancient 
'pneuma/ the material basis of life; it is not so well understood that 
the ' animal spirits/ which figure so prominently in Descartes' theory 
of the relations of soul and body, are for mediaeval writers the specific 
human spirits in virtue of which man is animated and are the 
indispensable basis of sense and thought. In the doctrine of species 
in the theory of sense-perception, species impressa, in medio, and 
expressa — the three stages of the process — it is not so clear that the 
author is right in his interpretation of the final stage : " We are 
said to apprehend when we know this internal object," the species 
expressa; is not the meaning rather this, that we are said to know 
the external object when we apprehend this internal object? And 
when a little later, expounding the doctrine of William of Conches, 
he explains ingenium as presumably the equivalent of the modern 
' awareness,' he seems plainly wrong, for the definition he quotes in 
support of this interpretation, "vis animae naturalis ad aliquid cito 
percipiendum," (p. 92) seems rather to indicate the native Anlage or 
capacity of intelligence; and this accords better with his own account 
of the term as used by Isaac of Stella, according to which it is the 
name for the activity or capacity (vis, intentio) of the mind to extend 
itself and acquire knowledge. 

In the exposition of doctrines attached to the names of the numerous 
authors cited there is evidence of intimate acquaintances with the 
sources and the best modern critics and historians, but there is no 
claim to be exhaustive, the author's aim being rather to bring out 
the contributions which each makes to the general movement and to 
estimate their significance. In this he everywhere shows indepen- 
dence of judgment, his comments being often both penetrating and 
profound. Thus in writing of Thomas Aquinas he refuses to follow 
the common opinion that Aquinas excelled his master Albertus to any 
great extent in his psychology, although he acknowledges, of course, 
the former's superiority in general in subtlety and systematization. 
What he emphasizes in both is the steady restoration of the Aristote- 
lian doctrine, modified so as to conform to the theology, and especially 
the convergence of scholasticism on the task of annihilating the 
Arabian doctrine of the intellect ending in the clear assertion of the 
immanence of all psychic powers in the individual. At the same 
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time he is keen to point out the dualism in the revised doctrine of 
the intellect, the inability of the scholastics to explain how the 
particular forms of sense become contents of thought and so uni- 
versalized. Pure empiricism is rejected; Aquinas ultimately falls 
back on God as the explanation of the unity. Thus, as Mr. Brett 
says, and the remark is characteristic of his method, we have already 
the cleft between mind and matter which was later developed by 
Descartes; also, the Cartesian principle of union through God; and, 
at the same time, a suggestion of that later Aristotelianism elaborated 
by Kant. He also shows how in the analysis given by Aquinas of 
Love we have the foundations both of a rational ethics and of a 
social psychology. Again, in writing of Duns Scotus, he brings 
out the fact that the method of exposition adopted by Scotus appears 
to anticipate in principle the later ideas of a fringe of consciousness. 
And when he comes to speak of Roger Bacon, who is commonly 
regarded as representing the beginning of the scientific movement 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century, he judiciously observes 
that he could better be described as its last representative, since the 
rule of the Church had hitherto been catholic, not theology alone, 
but all branches of learning being its concern. It was Bacon's firm 
grasp on the idea of experiment, anticipated in a measure by Albertus 
Magnus, which diverted the study of the faculties into new paths empi- 
rical in methods and results. 

We have no space to follow here the author's attempt to clarify the 
confused movements of the sixteenth century in which, along with 
further elaborations of the scholastic tradition and an abundant out- 
cropping of mysticism and fantastic speculation, there is yet a pro- 
nounced tendency to development in the natural sciences, which ever 
more and more exert a dominating influence on psychology. Nor can 
we pause to consider his excellent account of the scientific basis 
for further advance laid by such men as Galileo and Francis Bacon, 
Kepler and Newton, and in other directions, by Van Helmont, Glisson, 
Wilis, Vieussens and the rest. It suffices to note in passing his view 
that the sixteenth century was predominantly an age of destruction 
and that in the seventeenth the desire is not so much to create sys- 
tems as to think systematically under the new conditions. This 
brings us to Descartes. 

Descartes died in 1650, not 1660, as wrongly stated, p. 194, and 
implied, p. 188. (The date is correctly given, p. 302). In the sys- 
tematic account which Mr. Brett gives of the psychology of this 
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thinker, he is concerned, along with full recognition of the new spirit, 
to bring out the overlapping of the old with the new and to separate 
the good from the bad. Descartes is full of inconsistencies, his 
doctrines lack unity, fluctuating between the extremes of rationalism 
and naturalism, shifting at different periods according to the exi- 
gences of controversy and the conditions of temperament and pre- 
possessions. One is uncertain, however, at times of the correctness 
of the interpretation, especially in the almost total absence of explicit 
references. What, e.g., was precisely Descartes' doctrine of innate 
ideas? Many years ago the late Professor Sidgwick examined the 
subject and concluded that, as distinguished from self-evident judg- 
ments, only one idea is explicitly accepted by Descartes as innate, 
namely, the idea of God. Mr. Brett says that Descartes attempted 
a catalogue, but does not tell us where. Similarly as regards the 
automatism of animals, he points out the inconsistency of treating 
animals first as mere machines and then, later, granting them a kind 
of consciousness which includes sensations, but does not amount to 
thought. But this is connected with his doubtfully tenable view 
that Descartes' soul was identical with Aristotle's reason, and the 
inconsistency becomes Mr. Brett's own when (p. 262) he makes 
it a point of difference between Locke and Descartes that the former 
attributed sensation to animals, especially in view of his statement 
that, according to Locke, sensations are physical. A special section 
is given to the exposition of Descartes' doctrine of the ' passions ' 
followed by one on the doctrines of Spinoza, and the discussion of 
both is acute and for the purposes adequate. It is a pity that no 
such account was given of the doctrine of Malebranche, whose psycho- 
logical importance in other respects is recognized. That the author 
does not always use his sources properly is evidenced first by his taking 
from Ribot the translation of Descartes' account of the process of 
' admiration ' instead of going to the original, and then perverting the 
sense by ascribing to the movement of 'our thought' what Des- 
cartes ascribes to les esprits. There is the further error of repre- 
senting Descartes as teaching that an emotion is " a state of the animal 
spirits and the blood," when Art. 96 of the "Passions de l'Ame" 
only says that these cause the five primary passions. 

The four chapters on the psychology of the eighteenth century, 
where the national lines of development begin to be significant, deal 
respectively with the British psychologists, continental empiricism, 
the beginnings of German psychology and the influence and appli- 
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cations of psychology in that century. The material is well selected, 
there is a fine balance in its distribution and the exposition is made 
interesting and instructive by the epigrammatic and unconventional 
judgments and the retrospective and anticipatory allusions we have 
been led to expect. These chapters fill about a third of the volume. 
It is impossible to summarize them briefly; it is enough to say that 
they vividly portray in condensed phrase and pregnant utterance 
all the movement so critically significant for the history of psychology 
occurring at this period. Of the author's estimates of the signifi- 
cance of the several contributions, there may be difference of opinion ;' 
certainly not all would agree with the high estimate he places on 
the systematizer Wolff, and one rubs one's eyes when reading of 
Hartley (p. 281) that he was the first to take serious account o;f 
the fact that mental and bodily processes are conjoined in the opera- 
tions of the senses; one would suppose that this much at least was 
matter of universal agreement. But in the main his judgments 
seem to be acutely just. Thus, e.g., it throws a light over all Hume's 
undertaking if we remember that his apparently explanatory terms 
belief, custom, cause, are, as Mr. Brett explains, nothing of the sort, 
but are merely descriptive titles for modes of behavior. And such 
a judgment as that passed on Condillac's procedure, starting from 
the unscientific concept of the solitary individual, as "a new way 
of deducing entities from nonentity," the merits of which " depend 
largely on its failure," is both accurate and entertaining. 

The third volume is divided into two parts, Part I being entitled 
The Age of Transition, and treated as it appears in Britain, France and 
Germany, Part II, Modern Psychology, the various phases of which 
are traced in connection with general scientific tendencies in chap- 
ters dealing respectively with the movement from Fechner to Wundt, 
with representative types of theory among other German writers, with 
British psychology in the nineteenth century and with a general 
survey of the progress of psychology in France, Italy and America. 
A concluding chapter deals with the scope of modern psychology 
in the various branches into which it has developed. We are here 
on familar ground, but the more familiar the ground, the greater 
the admiration of the skill with which we find it surveyed; even 
the best informed may find here much to learn, much to stimulate 
fresh discernment and a finer appreciation. For there is nothing 
in Mr. Brett that is onesided or doctrinaire; naturally as a historian 
he has no such contempt for history as is shown by some of our 
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modern extremists in psychology as in other departments of human 
endeavor ; he is sympathetic to every effort both to exploit and to 
apply the knowledge of human nature gained by experience and 
experiment. His learning is extensive and seems to be generally 
accurate; his criticisms are acute and generally sound. And he 
writes with clarity and incisiveness; for so learned a book the work 
is more than usually readable, although the condensation is such that 
the ordinary reader will probably find it difficult to take in more 
than a quite limited amount at any one sitting. Hence it is likely 
to serve better as a book of reference than for any rough and ready 
getting up of the subject for examination. The work as a whole 
is more comprehensive than that of either Klemm or Dessoir, both 
of which were published after the appearance of Brett's first volume. 
It is doubtless not the final presentation of the subject, even up 
to date, but it seems fitted long to remain the standard. What is 
now needed is a history of psychological doctrines, a series of mono- 
graphs after the manner of Warren's recent history of the doctrines 
of association. Such a series, however, while it would supplement 
the general history attached to men and movements, periods and 
countries, would depend upon it and could never supplant it. 

It is unecessary to single out from the third volume special points 
for comment, the general character of the writing having been 
already sufficiently indicated. It may be permitted, nevertheless, in 
conclusion to note one special fact as bearing on present tendencies 
in American psychology. Under the heading, The New Synthesis, 
Mr. Brett devotes ten pages to the exposition of the psychology of 
James Ward, a larger space than that given to any other author 
in the two volumes except Descartes, Herbart, Wundt, Beneke, 
Fechner and Lotze, and only twelve pages are given to each of the 
last three. The historical importance of Ward's article on Psychol- 
ogy in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was recog- 
nized at the time as the beginning of a new attitude in British psy- 
chology. Three years ago Ward published his Principles of Psy- 
chology, the book of which Bain, reviewing the Encyclopaedia article, 
said that, when it should be written, Mr. Ward would have produced 
one of the masterpieces of the human mind. In England the appear- 
ance of this book was hailed as an 'event going far to justify 
Bain's prediction. In America the book, like Hume's Treatise, seems 
to have fallen stillborn from the press; last year Ward remarked 
to the present writer that he had not seen a single review of it 
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from this side of the Atlantic. Even Mr. Brett fails to mention 
it. Psychology, we may suppose, develops in each country along the 
lines of the national genius as well as those of the historical tradi- 
tion, and it is no discredit to us if we follow our bent and devote 
ourselves largely to observation of the palpable, to social implications 
and to practical applications. But it would be discreditable if we 
totally neglected theory and, despising the artists, gave over our 
science to the artizans. It is to be feared that the neglect of Ward 
in this country is symptomatic and arises from aversion to the 
'subtle,' suspicion of the 'logical,' and general disesteem for 'phi- 
losophy' so prevalent among our contemporaries. These prejudices 
are happily not shared by Mr. Brett. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

A History of English Philosophy. By W. R. Sorley. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. — pp. xv, 372. 
As most readers are doubtless aware, this is not strictly a new 
book. The author says in his brief preface : " The book, as it now 
appears, is based upon a series of chapters contributed to The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature." Not only so, but the gen- 
eral character of the volume was largely determined by the nature 
of the original contributions to the Cambridge History. It was 
evidently written, not for the mere beginner, nor for the professional 
student of philosophy, but for the really intelligent and informed 
general reader. Any writer is fortunate to have such an assured 
group of readers, and, needless to say, Professor Sorley has treated 
his readers with respect. It is unfortunate that this valuable vol- 
ume has not been available before for those who did not own the 
admirable, but bulky and expensive series to which the essential part 
was originally contributed. 

Of course this is not the only history covering the whole field 
of English Philosophy. In 1912 Professor Seth published his Eng- 
lish Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy as a volume in the 
" Channels of English Literature " series. It is to be doubted if 
this excellent book has received in this country the attention it 
deserves. Like Professor Sorley's History of English Philosophy, 
its character is, to some extent, determined by that of the series 
to which it belongs, but not to the extent of detracting from its 
value. Though confined to rather brief space, as the nature of 



